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Production  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  disappearance  in  each 
of  the  5  seasons  1951  through  1955.  As 
a  result  the  beginning  carryover  of 
cotton  climbed  from  a  post  World-War  n 
low  on  August  1,  1951  to  a  record  high  on 


August  1,  1956.  The  1956  cotton  crop  is 
estimated  at  13.4  million  running  bales 
as  of  August  1,  1956.  Disappearance  this 
season  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
above  last  year  and  may  be  large  enoi^h 
to  reduce  stocks. 
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SUMMARY 


The  build-up  in  the  cotton  carryover  which  began  in  the  1951-52  season 
may  be  halted  this  year.    Prospects  are  that  exports  in  1956-57  will  more  than 
double  the  2.2  million  bales  of  1955-56  and  that  domestic  mill  consumption 
will  approach  last  year's  9*2  million.    Total  disappearance  may  be  as  much  as 
25  percent  above  1955-56  emd  large  enoxAgh  to  result  in  a  carryover  next 
Axigvist  1  about  the  same  as  or  somewhat  lower  than  the  record  1^.1  million 
bales  (preliminary  estimate)  of  last  August  1. 

The  U.  S.  cotton  supply  in  prospect  for  the  1956-57  marketing  year  is 
cinrrently  indicated  at  a  record  27.7  million  bales,  I.7  million  above  the  pre- 
vio\is  record  last  season.    The  1956  crop,  estimated  as  of  August  1  at  13.^ 
million  running  bales,  is  1.1  million  less  than  the  1955  crop  but  the  record 
August  1  carryover  of  1^.1  million  baies  was  about  2.9  million  above  a  year 
earlier.    The  supply  also  includes  net  imports  estimated  at  150,000  bales. 

CCC  stocks  (owned  and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans  but 
not  including  cotton  sold  under  the  export  program)  accounted  for  9*9  million 
running  bales  of  the  Aiogust  1  carryover,  up  about  1.8  million  bales  from 
August  1,  1955.    This  is  the  largest  quantity  of  cotton  the  CCC  has  held  at 
the  beginning  of  a  season  since  August  1,  1939  when  the  record  of  11  million 
bales  was  set. 
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Stocks  in  commercial  channels  on  August  1,  I956  exceeded  the  3,1  mil- 
lion iDsles  of  a  year  earlier  by  about  1.1  million.    Only  902,890  bales  vere 
held  in  consuming  establishments,  about  ^98,000  bales  below  last  year  and  the 
least  since  August  1,  19^9* 

The  estimated  1956  cotton  crop  is  8  percent  less  than  was  produced  in 

1955  snd.  the  smallest  since  1950.    The  crop  of  American -Egyptian  cotton  in 

1956  is  forecast  at  ^6,900  500-pomd  bales,  9  percent  larger  than  the  1955 
output . 

Declines  in  production  are  expected  in  1956  for  all  cotton  producing 
regions  except  the  West  where  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  11  percent 
higher  than  in  1955 •    Production  is  down  about  11  percent  in  the  Southwest, 
10  percent  in  the  Delta,  and  Ik  percent  in  the  Southeast. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  cotton  acreage  placed  under  the  1956  Acre- 
age Reserve  Program  of  the  Soil  Bank  indicates  that,  as  of  the  closing  date, 
approximately  1,064,000  acres  had  been  signed  up.    Almost  78  percent  was  in 
Texas.    Payments  \rill  total  around  26  million  dollars. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  the  support  price  for 
1956  crop  Middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average  location  is  32. 7^  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  3^*55  cents  for  the  1955  crop.    The  average  1956  support  price 
for  extra-long  staple  cotton  is  56.62  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  55 ^SO 
cents  per  pound  in  the  preceding  season. 

The  average  ih  spot  market  price  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  in  J\ily 
was  35 'SO  cents  per  pound,  1.11  cents  below  June.    Prices  declined  steadily 
throughout  July  in  anticipation  of  the  lower  loan  rate  for  the  new  crop. 
During  the  first  three  weeks  in  August  the  daily  average  ih  spot  market  price 
for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  remained  close  to  the  loan  rate  of  33 '02  cents  per 
pound.    On  Aiigust  22,  the  price  was  33 ^04  cents  per  poimd. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Supply  of  Cotton 
at  All-Tijne  High 

This  is  the  sixth  consecutive  year  that  the  supply  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  is  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  second  consecutive  year  that  a 
new  record  has  been  established.    The  preliminarily  estimated  supply  for 
1956-57  of  about  27.7  million  bales  exceeds  the  1955-56  supply  by  1.7  million 
bales  and  is  10.8  million  bales  above  the  1950-51  level  from  which  the  steady- 
rise  began.    The  1956-57  supply  includes  a  beginning  carryover  of  1^.1  million 
running  bales  as  preliminarily  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  net  im- 
ports estimated  at  150,000  bales,  a  city  crop  estimated  at  4-0,000  bales,  and 
the  August  1  estimate  of  the  1956  cotton  crop  of  13.4  million  running  bales. 
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Beglming  Carryover 
at  Nev  Peak 

The  carryover  of  ik.l  million  running  bales  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  on  Augixst  1,  1956  was  at  a  new  high,  exceeding  the  previous  record  set 
on  August  1,  1939       about  1.1  million  bales.    However,  the  preliminary  Census 
estimate  of  supply  for  1955-56  exceeds  distribution  by  5^2,075  bales.  The 
Bin:'eau  of  the  Census  states,  "It  is  believed  that  a  large  part  of  the  excess  of 
reported  supply  over  distribution  represents  cotton  in  transit,  not  reported 
as  such.    This  question  is  being  investigated  and  a  revision  of  the  'stocks 
held  elsewhere'  figure  may  be  expected."    The  carryover  has  increased  each 
year  since  the  post-World  War  II  low  of  2.3  million  running  bales  on  Aijgust  1, 
1951  •    The  largest  increase  took  place  dijring  the  season  just  ended  when  the 
carryover  rose  2.9  million  bales  from  the  11.2  million  held  on  Aiogust  1,  1955« 
(See  table  1.) 


Table  1.-  Cotton,  all  kinds:    Ratio  of  CCC  stocks  and  mill  stocks  to  total 
stocks,  beginning  of  season.  United  States,  19^5  to  date 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
August  1 

I  Total 
:  carryover 

:  CCC 

Stocks  : 

Mill 

stocks 

:  Quantity 

*  Percent  [ 

*  of  total  ; 

Quantity 

[  Percent 
*      of  total 

:  1,CX)0 

1,000 

1,000 

:     bales  l/ 

bales  1/ 

Percent 

bales  1/ 

Percent 

19^5 

:  11,164 

6,9^7 

62.2 

17.6 

19^6 

!  7,326 

786 

10.7 

2,282 

31.1 

19i^7 

!  2,530 

55 

2.2 

l,k06 

55.6 

19^  ! 

1  3,080 

kl 

1.3 

1,472 

47.8 

!  5,287 

3,819 

72.2 

885 

16.7 

1950  ! 

t  6,81^ 

3,5^ 

51.7 

1,307 

19.1 

1951  ! 

!  2,278 

79 

3.5 

1,371 

60.2 

1952  i 

!  2,789 

285 

10.2 

1,035 

37.1 

1953  ! 

!  5,605 

1,999 

35.7 

1,492 

26.6 

195^  ! 

t  9,728 

7,035 

72.3 

1,217 

12.5 

1955  ! 

:  11,205 

2/8,133 

72.6 

1,401 

12.5 

1956  3/  ! 

:  U,058 

5/9,876 

70.3 

903 

6.4 

1/  Running  bales.  2/  Estimate  as  of  July  29,  1955*  3/  Preliminary.  Excess 
of  reported  1955-56  supply  over  distribution  is  542,075  bales.  4/  Estimate  as 
of  July  27,  1956. 


Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  August  1,  1956  carryover  consisted  of  about  9.9  million  bales  held 
by  CCC  (owned  and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans  but  not  includ- 
ing cotton  sold  \ander  the  export  program)  and  about  4.2  million  bales  held  or 
owned  by  commercial  interests.    The  commercial  stocks  included  3.I  million 
bales  which  were  sold  by  CCC  xinder  the  I956-57  export  program. 
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The  quantity  of  cotton  held  by  CCC  on  August  1  has  Increased  each  year 
since  195l»    The  August  1,  1956  total  of  about  9*9    million  bales  cou^jares 
with  6*1  million  held  on  August  1  last  year  and  is  the  largest  quantity  CCC 
has  held  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  since  the  record  11«0  million  bales 
held  on  August  1,  1939 •    However,  CCC  holdings  declined  from  about  73  percent 
of  the  total  carryover  on  August  1,  1955  to  70  percent  on  August  1,  1956» 

The  hc2  million  bales  in  commercial  channels  on  August  1,  1956  coB^)ar©8 
with  about  3*1  million  held  a  year  earlier  and  is  the  largest  since  August  1, 
19U6  when  about  6*5  million  bales  were  in  commercial  hands e    Of  the  total 
quantity  in  commercial  channels  on  August  1,  1956,  about  903,000  bales  were 
held  in  consuming  establishments •    This  is  about  U98,000  bales  below  August 
1,  1955  and  the  lowest  level  of  mill  stocks  since  August  1,  19U9  when  they 
totaled  about  885,000  bales*    (See  table  1©) 

On  August  10,  stocks  of  cotton  held  by  CCC  amounted  to  about  9.8 
million  bales*    Of  this  total,  9»7  million  bales  were  upland  cotton  and  U2,000 
were  extra-long  staple  cotton.    (See  table  17  )•    Entries  into  the  loan  from 
the  1956  crop  throu^  August  10  amounted  to  6,293  bales  of  upland  cotton. 

Cotton  Crop  Smaller 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  estimated  the  1956  cotton  crop  at  13.U  million 
running  bales  (13 #6  million  500-pound  bales)  as  of  August  1.    This  is  about 
1.1  million  bales  less  than  was  produced  in  1955  and  the  smallest  output 
since  the  1950  crop  of  9 •9  mill  ion  bales.    Production  of  American-Egyptian 
cotton  in  1955  is  estimated  at  U6,900  500-pound  bales,  about  U,000  more  Xhan 
in  1955  and  about  1U,000  more  than  the  19U5-5U  average. 

In  connection  with  the  August  1  forecast,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
stated  that  "In  arriving  at  the  August  1  indicated  cotton  production,  the 
Board  customarily  uses  the  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1  less  the  10-year 
average  abandonment  from  natural  causes  after  Jiily  1.    For  this  August  1 
forecast,  the  Board  also  took  into  account  the  preliminary  reports  of  acreage 
meeisurements ,  acret.^  to  be  removed  for  corapliance  purposes  and  reports  on 
acreage  placed  in  the  Soil  Bank.    The  19U6-55  average  percentage  abandonment 
applied  to  the  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  1956  computes  to  U35#000  acres. 
An  analysis  of  the  reports  on  excess  acres  to  be  removed  and  Soil  Bank  sign- 
up indicates  that  approximately  three  quarters  of  a  million  additional  acres 
may  not  be  harvested  this  year.    It  will  not  be  possible  to  make  a  final 
determination  of  the  effects  of  these  programs  on  cotton  acreage  harvested 
until  the  end  of  the  season." 

A  breakdown  of  the  estimated  1956  production  by  regions  is  shown  in 
table  2.    Production  Is  below  a  year  earlier  in  each  area  except  the  West 
where  an  increase  of  about  236,000  500-pound  bales  is  e:q)ectedo    The  crop  in 
the  Delta  states  and  the  Southwest  is  escpected  to  decline  by  about  the  same 
amount  5ll>000  and  502,000  bales,  respectively.    Output  in  the  Southeast  in 
1956  Is  expected  to  be  392,000  bales  lower  than  in  1955o    The  West  also  was 
the  only  area  in  which  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1  was  above  a  year 
earlier. 
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Table  2.-  Cotton:    Production  by  regions.  United  States, 
average  1951-55,  1955  and  1956 


}    Average  1951-55  i 

1955 

* 
• 

1956  U 

Region 

'  Produc-  * 

*    tion  ' 
t  s 

Percent  ' 
of  total* 

Produc-  * 

tion  • 
s 

Pdreeat 

of  total 

t 
t 
i 

Produc-  * 
tion  ]/| 

Percent 
of  total 

J  1,000 
:    bales  2/ 

Percent 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

Percent 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

Percent 

West 

Southwest 
Delta 
Southeast 
Others 

:  2,803 
:  kM9 
t  U,989 
J  2,810 
t  13 

18*6 
29. U 
33.2 
18.7 
.1 

2,199 
U,502 
5,301 
2,705 
111 

IU.9 
30.6 
36.0 

18.U 
.1 

2,U35 
ii,000 
ii,790 
2,313 
lU 

18.0 
29.5 
35.3 
17.1 
.1 

Total 

I  15,03U 

100.0 

lli,721 

100.0 

13,552 

lOOpO 

1/  Indicated  as  of  August  1*  2/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weigjit.  See 
table  15  for  data  since  1930  and  notes. 


Crop  Reporting  Board. 

Based  on  the  August  1  estimate,  the  West  is  expected  to  account  for  16 
percent  of  the  total  crop,  compared  with  15  percent  a  year  ago.    Each  of  the 
other  regions  is  expected  to  account  for  about  1  percent  less  of  the  1956 
crop  than  it  4id  of  the  1955  crop.    For  the  Soulhwest,  the  1956  percentage  is 
30 J  for  the  Delta  region,  35 J  and  for  the  Southeast,  17. 

Gains  in  production  are  indicated  for  each  of  the  three  states, 
California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  that  comprise  the  western  region.  The 
largest  gain  in  bales  is  expected  in  Californiai  the  largest  percentage  gain 
in  Ariaona.    Missouri  is  the  only  other  major  cotton  producing  state  for 
which  an  increase  is  estimated.    The  largest  absolute  decrease  is  e:q>ected  in 
Texas  and  the  largest  percentage  decrease  in  Alabama.    (See  table  lU). 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  stated  in  its  August  report  that  "Cotton  pros- 
pects are  exceptionally  favorable  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and 
irrigated  areas  of  Northwestern  Texas j  generally  as  good  as  last  year's 
record  yields  in  most  Central  Belt  areasj  and  better  than  average  in  Coastal 
States  although  boll  weevil  infestation  is  a  serious  threat.    In  central  and 
some  dryland  areas  of  Northwest  Texas,  prospects  are  very  poor.** 

About  Ul0,000  running  bales  of  cotton  from  the  1956  crop,  or  about  3.1 
percent,  were  ginned  prior  to  August  1.    This  is  the  largest  pre-season  gin^ 
nings  on  record  in  bales  or  as  a  percentage  of  the  indicated  crop.  It 
compares  with  3lU,000  bales  in  this  period  last  year  (or  2.2  percent)  and  the 
previous  hi^  of  about  388,000  bales  from  the  195U  crop  (or  2.9  percent)  o 
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Yield  Per  Acre 

Indications  as  of  August  1  are  for  an  average  cotton  yield  per  har- 
vested acre  in  the  United  States  in  1956  somevhat  lower  than  the  record 
i+17  i)ounds  set  in  1955  •    Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1956  less 
1946-55  average  abandonment  from  natioral  causes,  an  average  yield  of  39^  pounds 
per  acre  is  indicated.    The  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  acres  re- 
moved for  compliance  with  allotments  and  acreage  diverted  to  the  Soil  Bank. 
In  1955,  1.9  percent  or  about  330,000  acres  of  the  acreage  in  cultivation  on 
July  1  was  removed  for  compliance  purposes.    As  stated  above,  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  estimates  that  this  factor  and  the  Soil  Bank  program  may 
result  in  about  an  additional  750,000  acres  not  being  harvested  in  1956.  An 
official  estimate  of  harvested  acreage  will  be  made  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  on  September  10  in  connection  with  the  September  1  cotton  crop  report. 

Soil  Bank  Program 

On  August  3 J  "the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  as  of  the 
final  sign-up  date,  July  27,  cotton  farmers  had  signed  up  about  1,064,000  acres 
under  the  1956  Acreage  Reserve  Program  of  the  Soil  Bank.    Some  of  this  acreage 
was  eligible  for  supports  when  producers  had  not  planted  their  full  cotton 
allotments.    If  the  requirements  of  the  program  are  fully  complied  with  by  all 
participants,  payments  will  total  eiround  26  million  dollars. 

Table  3  shows  a  preliminary  breakdown  of  the  cotton  acreage  under  the 
1956  Acreage  Reserve  Program  by  States.    Texas  accounted  for  by  far  the  leirg- 
est  percentage  of  the  total  almost  78  percent.    Oklahoma  ranked  second,  fol- 
lowed by  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina  in  that  order.  These 
5  States  together  accounted  for  another  17  percent.    For  the  1956  crop  the 
program  covers  destroyed  acreage  as  well  as  eligible  unplanted  portions  of 
acreage  allotments.    The  former  includes  acreage  destroyed  by  natural  causes 
and  acreage  disposed  of  by  the  farmer  to  qualify  for  the  Soil  Bank.  The 
latter  includes  acreage  certified  as  unplanted  in  anticipation  of  the  Soil 
Bank  and  as  unplanted  because  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Disappearance  and 
Carryover  in  195 6- 57 

Disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  Iftiited  States  in  1956-57  Is  expected  to 
exceed  the  ll.k  million  bales  of  1955-56  by  a  substantial  margin,  possibly  by 
as  much  as  25  percent.    The  increase  will  be  due  to  a  sharp  rise  in  exports 
irtiich  are  expected  to  more  than  double  the  2.2  million  bales  exported  in 
1955-56,  as  preliminarily  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Domestic 
mill  consumption  in  I956-57  probably  will  not  differ  significantly  from  the 
9.2  million  bales  of  1955-56.    Until  jaore  information  is  available  on  some  of 
the  factors  that  affect  mill  consuniption  and  exports,  particularly  the  latter, 
no  precise  estimate  of  disappearance  can  be  made.    It  seems  quite  likely, 
however,  that  disappearance  will  equal  or  exceed  production  as  currently  esti- 
mated.   This  will  result  in  an  ending  carryover  about  the  same  as  or  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  August  1,  1956. 
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Table  3«-  Cotton:    Acreage  signed  up  xmder  Acreage  Reserve  Program  of 

the  Soil  Bank,  by  States,  I956 


State 

:    Acreage  1/ 

State  ! 

•  * 

Acreage  1/ 

t  Acres 

Acres 

Alabama  : 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

25,100  : 
i  2,600 
:  17,000 
:  8,800 
:       if,  500 
:  28,200 
2/ 

:  700 
:  23,400 
:  10,600 

:  Missouri  ; 
;  Nevada  j 
!  New  Mexico  ; 
!  North  Carolina  j 
I  Oklahoma  ; 
:  South  Carolina 
;  Tennessee 

;  Texas  \ 
;  Virginia  ; 
:  Total 

2,k00 
!  200 
:  3,900 
t  20,200 
:  66,300 
;  16,200 
:  5,500 
;  827,100 

'  1      /  P 
:  J/1,063,800 

1/  Preliminary  and  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  one  hxandred.  2/  Less 
than  50  acres,    j/  Includes  8OO  acres  from  Puerto  Rico. 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service 

Domestic  Mill  Consumption 
in  195^^ 

The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1956-57  is  ex- 
pected to  be  close  to  the  9*2  mi3J.ion  bsLLes  used  last  year.    Both  plus  and 
minus  factors  are  in  the  current  picture.    For  example,  the  lower  support 
price  for  cotton  and  the  outlook  for  a  continued  relatively  high  level  of  con- 
sumer Income  are  factors  that  should  encourage  mill  use  of  cotton.    On  the 
other  hand,  manmade  fibers  may  offer  more  competition  to  cotton.  Although 
tot€LL  consumption  of  manmade  fibers  is  expected  to  remain  at  about  the  1955-56 
level  or  decline  somewhat  in  1956-57,  a  higher  proportion  of  the  total  is 
likely  to  consist  of  the  non-cellulosic  fibers  which  tend  to  displace  more 
cotton  per  pound  than  rayon  and  acetate.    Another  minus  factor  is  the  build-up 
of  inventories  of  cloth  at  the  miiLl  level  relative  to  demand.    The  ratio  of 
mill  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  cloth  after  reaching  a  low  of  0.22  in 
January  1956  has  been  rising  steadily  and  by  the  end  of  June  stood  at  0,kk  or 
double  the  Jeuauary  figure.    This  was  the  highest  ratio  since  November  195^  and 
presages  inventory  adjustments  in  the  coming  months. 

Exports  in  1956-57 

A  8ubstanti€LL  increase  in  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  is 
expected  in  the  current  marketing  year.    A  specific  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
the  rise  cannot  be  made  until  more  information  becomes  available  on  prospects 
for  supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign  free  world  in  1956-57*    However,  a 
total  more  than  twice  the  preliminary  Census  estimate  of  2.2  million  bales  ex- 
ported during  1955-56  appears  certain. 
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On  the  basis  of  limited  information  now  on  hand,  the  cotton  supply  and 
distribution  for  the  foreign  free  world  in  1956-57  shapes  up  about  as  follows. 
The  beginning  carryover  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  is  currently  esti- 
mated at  around  7.5  million  bales,  about  1.6  million  bales  less  than  on 
August  1,  1955.    Reports  on  production  prospects  in  the  foreign  free  world  to 
date  have  been  few  and  tentative.    Preliminary  indications  are  for  a  I956-57 
crop  that  will  differ  very  little  from  the  I6.0  million  bales  produced  in 

1955-  56. 

The  outlook  for  consumption  in  the  foreign  free  world  is  favorable. 
Economic  activity  abroad  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  relatively  high  rate, 
stocks  of  textile  products  are  reported  as  being  low,  and  prices  of  Ifiaited 
States  cotton  for  export,  have  been  reduced  through  the  CCC  s£d.es  program.  An 
increase  in  consimption,  therefore,  appears  likely,  perhaps  to  around  19^5  mil- 
lion bales,  compared  with  about  I9.I  million  for  1955-56. 

If  these  estimates  of  production  and  consumption  in  the  foreign  free 
world  hold  and  the  level  of  stocks  remains  unchanged,  foreign  requirements  for 
cotton  from  the  United  States  will  total  about  h.k  million  bales.  Ordinarily 
a  higher  rate  of  consumption  and  lower  prices  tend  to  encourage  increases  in 
stocks.    Moreover,  stocks  currently  appear  to  be  relatively  low.    Under  the 
circumstances,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  an  increase  in  the  foreign  free 
world  carryover  this  season  and  hence  exports  of  U.  S.  cotton  larger  than 
h,k    million  bales. 

Another  element  in  the  foreign  distribution  picture  that  may  bear 
watching  in  the  current  season  is  the  net  quantity  of  cotton  exported  to 
communist  countries  from. the  foreign  free  world.    In  1955-56,  net  exports  to 
communist  countries  totaled  0.6  million  beiles  as  compared  with  0.2  million 
bales  in  the  preceding  year.    The  foregoing  analysis  holds  these  exports  at 
their  1955-56  level  but  there  are  indications  that  they  may  rise.    This  would 
also  increase  foreign  free  world  requirements  for  cotton  from  the  IMited 
States . 

Sales  of  cotton  by  CCC  for  shipment  beginning  August  1  under  the 

1956-  57  export  sales  program  totaled  about  3*1  million  bales  as  of  August  10. 
Most  of  this  cotton  was  sold  at  prices  of  25  to  26  cents  per  pound,  basis 
Middling  I5/16  inch  cotton  at  average  location.    These  prices  compare  with 
the  1956  support  price  for  this  quality  at  average  location  of  31*59  cents 
per  pound  and  the  average  price  at  the  l^i-  spot  markets  on  August  22  of  33.04 
cents. 

As  of  August  15,  about    25^    million  dollars  has  been  reported  as  being 
available  from  the  U.  S.  Government  to  finance  exports  of  cotton  during  the 
1956-57  fiscal  year.    This  would  cover  the  shipment  of  about  1.6  million 
bales.    Additional  funds  will  probably  be  made  available  before  the  season 
ends.    Funds  available  during  the  I955-56  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  have 
totaled  about  305  million  dollars  and  financed  the  export  of  about  I.7  million 
bales  of  cotton.    Table  k  shows  the  details  of  government  financing. 
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Table  k,-  Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  finance  cotton  exports:  Fiscal 
years,  funds  used  in  1955-56  and  available  in  1956-57 


Program  ! 

:              1955-56  ; 

:     1956-57  1/ 

!     Value       :    Quantity  j 

Value      :  Quantity 

Export -Import  Bank  loans  : 
International  Cooperation  ' 

Administration  i 
Public  Law  480  ! 

Title  1  ; 

Title  II  J 
Total  : 

Grand  total  j 

.    Million            Million        Million  Million 
;    dollars              bales          dollars  bales 

'      2/60.5              0.4                5.1  3/ 
4/1^.3                .8              67.3  0.4 

:     2/90.2               .5            181.5  1.2 
-   6.4  3/ 

96.6                .5             181. 5  1.2 

305.4             1.7            253.9  1.6 

1/  Authorizations  for  delivery  in  1956-57*    2/  Paid  expenditures  and/or 
shipments.    3/  Less  than  50^000  bales.    4/  Authorization  for  delivery  in 
1955-56  and  unpaid  authorizations  carried  over  from  1954-55  to  1955-56. 


Foreign  Cotton  Prices 

Foreign  spot  market  prices  for  selected  qualities  of  foreign  cotton 
vere  generally  lower  in  July  as  shown  in  table  5.    These  prices  also  con- 
tinued generally  below  the  spot  market  prices  for  similar  qualities  of 
American  upland  cotton  in  the  United  States.    The  latter  prices,  however,  are 
dcanestic  market  prices  and  do  not  reflect  the  considerably  lower  prices  at 
which  sales  of  cotton  were  made  by  CCC  for  shipment  after  August  1  under  the 
1956-57  export  program.    Similarly,  foreign  spot  market  prices  do  not  indicate 
prices  of  foreign  cotton  for  future  delivery. 

Cotton  Products 
Export  Program 

On  July  24,  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of  the  previously 
announced  Cotton  Products  Export  Program  were  set  forth  in  CCC  announcement 
CN-EX-3.    Under  this  program,  cash  equalization  payments  will  be  available  to 
exporters  in  connection  with  exports  of  cotton  products  made  from  upland 
cotton  produced  and  wholly  processed  in  the  United  States.    To  be  eligible 
for  payment  sales  of  cotton  products  must  be  entered  into  after  May  20,  I956 
and  exported  after  Jxily  31,  1956,  but  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
sale.    Other  important  feat\ares  of  the  announcement  follow. 
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Table       -  Spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes , 
foreign  and  United  States  growths  of  cotton, 
Ifey,  June,  and  July  19^6  1/  2/ 


Market 


Foreign 


United  States 


Quality 


: Price 
:  pounc 


;•  Price 
po\ 


QuaMty 


I-larket 


Cents 

Cents 

May 

Bombay,  India  i 

;  Broach 

SLM  15/16" 

1    Vijay,  fine 

27o99 

33.?^ 

New  Orleans 

Karachi,  Pakistan  ; 

:289  FSind 

!    fine  S  G 

32. la 

3i+.99 

sm  1" 

New  Orleans 

Izmir,  Turkey  ! 

lAcala  II 

U6o66 

39ol6 

M  1-1/16" 

New  Orleans 

Sao  Paxilo,  Brazil  ! 

sType  5 

y 

3U.U7 

SLM  31/32" 

New  Orleans 

Matamoros,  Mexico  j 

!M  1-1/32  7/ 

33o5l 

3606)4 

M  1-1/32" 

New  Orleans 

Lima,  Peru  j 

sTanguis  type  5 

35o68 

38081 

SUI  1-3/16" 

Memphis 

Alexandria,  Egypt  i 

[Ashmouni  good 

57o5l 

M  1-1/8" 

Memphis 

J\me 


Bombay,  Sidia 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria.,  Egypt 


: Broach 

:    Vijay,  fine 
:289  FSind 
:    fine  S  G 
:Acala  II 
:Type  5 
:M  1-1/32  7/ 
:Tanguis  type  5 
:Ashmouni  Eood 


28 •lO  33.65  Sm  15/16"  New  Orleans 

30o38  3U.90  SLM  1"  New  Orleans 

U5»50  39o06  M  1-1/16"  New  Crlerjis 

6/  3Uo38  SLM  31/32"  New  Orleans 

33.55  38.5U  M  1-1/32"  New  Orleans 

3U.66  39.27  SLM  1-3/16*  Memphis 

U9.U8  la»09  M  1-1/8"  Msmphis 


July 


Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
I^^atamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


:Broach 

:    Vijay,  fine 
:289  FSind 
:    fine  S  G 
:Acala  II 
:Type  5 
:M  1-1/32  7/ 
:Tangu,is  type  5 
tAshmouni  good 


28.18        31.92     Sni  15/16"     New  Orleans 


28,57 

U60I7 

31.22 
3U.27 
\6.% 


33.18 
37  .3U 
35.U2 

36082 
38»01 
39.83 


SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
Memphis 
Memphis 


"y  Includes  esqport  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight 
basis  except  as  noted.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week,  Xxj 
Net  weight  price  for  U.  S.  is  spot  price  v  0.96,    5/  Quality  of  Uo  S.  cotton 
generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.  ^ 
No  quotations.    7/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  *  actual 
price  f  0.96. 

Foreign  Agricultoral  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AIB 
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Cotton  products  include  cotton  textiles  and  spinnable  cotton  waste.  As 
used  in  the  announcement^  the  term  "cotton  textiles"  is  defined  as  comprising 
"any  product  or  article  which  contains  not  less  than  50  percent  by  weight  of 
American  upland  cotton  (not  including  cotton  linters)  and  is  processed  or 
man-ufactured  from  lint  cotton,  card  strips,  or  comber  noil,  including  slivers, 
laps,  rovings,  yarns,  fabrics,  and  manufactxired  articles  processed  or  manufac- 
tured from  any  processed  form  thereof.    Fabrics  must  be  at  least  one  yard  in 
length.    The  term  ...  includes  such  products  only  when  exported  as  the  prin- 
cipal product  and  does  not  include  such  products  when  used  as  containers, 
wrappers,  packing,  protective  coverings,  or  for  similar  purposes." 

)     The  term  "spinnable  cotton  waste"  is  defined  as  "only  caxd  strips, 
comber  noil,  spinners  laps,  and  roving  waste  processed  from  American  upland 
cotton." 

The  rate  of  payment  per  pound  of  cotton  product  depends  essentially 
upon  the  type  of  product  exported  and  the  base  equalization  payment  rate  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  export  sale.    With  respect  to  the  determination  of  the 
base  equalization  payment  rate.  Section  ^82.6  of  the  annoimcement  states  that 
"The  base  equalization  payment  rate  in  connection  with  sales  for  export  made 
d\iring  the  period  from  May  21,  1956,  through  September  30^  195^,  will  be 
6.58  cents  per  pound.    For  each  calendar  month  thereafter,  the  base  equaliza- 
tion payment  rate  will  be  determined  and  anno\inced  by  CCC  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month  and  will  be  based  on  the  difference,  as  determined  by  CCC, 
between  the  average  price  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  in  the  1^4-  designated  spot 
markets,  converted  to  average  location  basis,  and  the  average  price  at  which 
CCC  sells  its  cotton,  basis  Middling  1-inch  at  average  location,  \mder  the 
Cotton  Export  Program  for  that  part  of  the  month  preceding  the  announcement  of 
such  rate.    In  addition,  CCC  will  announce  the  actual  rates,  in  cents  per 
pound  rounded  to  the  second  decimal  point,  for  each  class  of  cotton  products. 
The  rates  so  announced  for  each  calendar  month  will  be  in  effect  throughout 
that  month." 

Table  6  shows  the  classes  of  cotton  products  eligible  for  payment  under 
the  program,  the  percentage  of  the  base  equalization  payment  rate  applicable 
to  each  product  class,  and  the  actual  rates  by  product  class,  as  annoiinced  in 
CSS  Rate  Issuance  No.  1,  for  sales  made  during  the  period  May  21,  I956  throvigh 
September  30,  1956.    The  percentages  reflect  the  apiroximate  loss  suffered  in 
processing  raw  cotton  into  products. 

The  total  payment  to  be  made  to  an  exporter  will  be  calculated  by  mul- 
tiplying the  new  weight  of  the  cotton  textiles  shipped  or  the  gross  weight  of 
the  spinnable  cotton  waste  shipped,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  rate  of  payment 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  sale  for  the  product  class  within  which  the  export 
item  falls.    The  amo\mt  due  an  exporter  must  total  at  least  $30  for  any  one 
shipment  of  cotton  products  before  a  payment  will  be  made  for  that  shipment. 


The  program  will  be  administered  through  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  Cotton  Products  E3q)ort  Office,  ^90  Broadway,  New  York  7,  New  York. 
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Table  6.-  Cotton  products  export  program:    Classes  of  cotton  products, 
percentages  of  equalization  payment  rates,  and  actiaal  rates  per  pound 
in  effect  for  the  period  May  21,  1956  through  September  30,  I956 


:Equalization  payment  rates 

Class 

Principal  item  of  export 

•  irer- 
: centage : 

Actual  for 
May  21  through 
Sept.  20,  1956  1/ 

A. 

Card  strips,  comber  noil,  spinners  laps,  and  roving 

:  Per- 
:  cent 

Cents 

5.92 

6.97 

B. 

. •  106.0 

Sliver,  sliver  laps,  rihbon  laps,  roving,  and 
drawing  sliver  


Gray  or  unfinished  yarn,  twine,  cordage,  and  rope, 


Gray  fabrics,  absorbent  cotton,  and  dyed,  bleached, 
mercerized,  or  similar  full  finished  yarn.  2/ 


Knitted  articles  manufactured  from  finished  yarns.  2/: 

Finished  fabrics  (printed,  dyed,  bleached,  mercerized: 
or  similar  full  finish,  including  fabric  woven  from  : 
colored  yarn).  2/  3/  : 


Articles  manuf actvired  from  fabrics .  2/ 


Coated  and  rubberized  yarns,  coated  and  rubberized  : 
fabrics,  absorbent  cotton,  twine,  cordage,  rope,  and: 
fabrics  consisting  of  a  mixtxare  of  fibers,  contain-  : 
ing  not  less  than  50^  ty  weight  of  cotton.  ^  : 

Coated  and  rubberized  articles  and  articles  maniafac-  : 
tured  from  fabrics  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  : 
fibers,  containing  not  less  than  50^  by  weight  of 
cotton  : 

Gray  or  finished  fabrics  one  yard  or  more  but  less  : 
than  ten  yards  in  length .  2/'  : 


Coated  eind  rubberized  fabrics  and  fabrics  consisting  : 
of  a  mixture  of  fibers  containing  not  less  than  '^Ofo  : 
by  weight  of  cotton,  one  yard  or  more  but  less  than  : 
ten  yards  in  length  : 


112.0 
llU.O 

117.0 
119.0 

123.0 
ll+O.O 


70.0 

83.0 
90.0 

53.0 


7.37 
7.50 

7.70 
7.83 

8.09 
9.21 

k.6l 

5M 
5.92 

3'h9 


1/  Based  on  a  base  equalization  payment  rate  for  sales  made  during  this  x)eriod  of 
6.58  cents  per  pound.    2/  Can  contain  up  to  2  percent  noncotton  content;  i.e.,  man- 
meide  fibers  or  buttons,  etc.,  if  used  for  ornamental  purposes  only,  or  cotton  linters. 
^  No  payment  will  be  made  on  any  fabric  less  than  ten  yards  in  length,  except  as 
provided  in  Classes  K  and  L. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Disappearance  in  1955-^6 

According  to  a  preliminary  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
disappearance  of  cotton  during  1955-56  amounted  to  about  11.^  million  running 
bales.    This  is  the  lowest  disappearance  since  the  19^?-^  season  when  it 
totaled  about  the  same  and  is  about  one  million  bales  below  disappearance  in 
195^-55*    Domestic  mills  during  1955-56  consumed  about  9*2  million  bales, 
highest  since  the  9»5  million  bales  processed  during  1952-53  and  about  h  per- 
cent more  than  during  the  195^-55  season.    The  gain  over  a  year  earlier, 
however,  was  more  than  offset  by  a  1.2  million  beuLe  decline  in  e:qports  to 
about  2.2  mil  lion  bales  as  preliminarily  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censui^ 
lowest  since  1947-48.    (See  table  I3.) 

Mill  Consumption  in  July 

The  daily  rate  of  consumption  during  July  averaged  27,^76  bales  as  com- 
pared with  32,493  a  month  earlier  and  28,292  a  year  earlier.    This  was  the 
second  consecutive  month  that  consumption  was  below  that  for  the  preceding 
yeeur.    Prior  to  June  the  daily  rate  of  consumption  had  been  above  a  year 
earlier  since  September  195^* 

Support  Prices  for 
1936-Crop  Cotton 

On  July  27,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  1956  sup- 
port price  for  Middling , 7/8-inch  cotton  at  average  location  would  be 
29.34  cents  per  pound,  gross  weight.    This  is  82.5  percent  of  the  mid- July 
parity  price  for  upland  cotton  of  35*56  cents  per  pound.    The  1956  support 
price  for  Middling ,1- inch  cotton  at  average  location  is  32.74  cents  per  pound 
or  34o  points  above  the  rate  for  Middling, 7/8-inch  cotton.    In  1955  Middling 
7/8-inch  cotton  at  average  location  was  supported  at  31*70  cents  per  pound  and 
Middling,  1- inch  at  34.55  cents.    The  schedxile  of  premiums  and  discounts  for 
the  various  other  eligible  qualities  of  1956-crop  upland  cotton  based  on  the 
rate  for  Middlings  1-inch  cotton  are  given  in  table  20.    The  1956  average  loan 
rate  for  Middling,  1-inch  cotton  at  the  l4  spot  markets  is  33.02  cents  per 
pound,  compared  with  34.80  cents  for  the  1955  crop. 

The  Department  also  annoimced  that  the  average  1956  support  price  for 
extra-long  staple  cotton  would  be  56.62  cents  per  pound,  net  weight.    This  is 
75  percent  of  the  mid-July  parity  price  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  of 
75.5  cents  per  pound.    The  average  support  price  for  the  1955  crop  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  was  55.20  cents  per  pound.    The  average  loan  rate  for  1956- 
crop  American-Egyptian  cotton  is  56.70  cents  per  pound,  compared  with 
55.32  cents  per  po\md  in  1955.    Table  21  gives  the  I956  loan  rates  for  the 
various  grade  and  staple  length  conibinations  of  American-Egyptian  cotton.  The 
1956  crop  of  Sealand  and  Sea  Island  cotton  is  to  be  supported  at  an  average 
rate  of  51.70  cents  per  poxind.    Loan  rates  for  the  various  qualities  of  1956 
crop  Sealand  and  Sea  Island  cotton  are  shown  in  table  22.    The  1955  average 
support  price  for  Sealand  and  Sea  Island  cotton  was  50.32  cents  per  pound. 
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Cotton  Prices 

Spot  market  prices  for  cotton  declined  in  July  in  axiticipation  of  the 
lower  price  support  level  for  the  new  crop.    The  average  price  for  Middling 
15/16-inch  cotton  at  the  ik  spot  markets  fell  from  35  •53  cents  per  pound  on 
July  1  to  32.7^  cents  on  July  30  and  31.    This  was  the  lowest  spot  price  for 
this  quality  since  October  10,  1955 • 

Beginning  August  1,  all  spot  market  price  quotations  are  hased  on 
Middling,  1- inch  cotton.    Table  7  shows  the  monthly  average  prices  for  Middling, 
15/16-inch  cotton  and  Middling,  1- inch  cotton  at  the  1^  spot  nm-kets  for  the 
pa^t  two  seasons. 


Table  7«-  Cotton,  American  Middling:    Monthly  average  spot  price  per  pound 
at  1^  spot  markets,  specified  lengths,  August  195^  "to  date 


Month 

:  195^-55 

:  1955-56 

;  15/16  inch  ; 

• 

1  inch 

;    15/16  inch  ; 

•  « 

1  inch 

!  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

August 

r  3^.05 

34.90 

33.58 

34.96 

September 

3^.  ^2 

35.30 

33.04 

34.33 

October 

3^.23 

35.21 

32.93 

34.20 

November 

:  33.73 

34.74 

33.64 

34.84 

December 

i  33.9^ 

34.95 

33.70 

34.81 

January 

35.09 

34.09 

35.17 

February 

!  3^.05 

35.19 

35.19 

36.20 

March 

:  33-h3 

34.64 

35.48 

36.45 

April  ; 

!  33.38 

34.62 

35.50 

36.42 

May  : 

t  33.73 

35.11 

35.48 

36.37 

June  ! 

!  33.84 

35.30 

35.52 

36.41 

Jxily  J 

!  33.68 

35.13 

34.42 

35.30 

Average  ! 

:  33.88 

35.02 

34.38 

35.45 

Cotton  Division,  AMS 


The  average  l4  spot  market  price  for  Middlin^^l-inch  cotton  in  July  was 
35.30  cents  per  pound.    In  J\me  this  price  was  36.41  cents  per  poxand  and  in 
July  last  year  it  was  35.13  cents.    Monthly  average  prices  in  the  1955-56  sea- 
son ranged  between  a  low  of  34.20  cents  per  pound  in  October  and  a  high  of 
36.45  cents  in  March.    The  1955-56  season  average  price  for  Middling,  1- inch 
cotton  at  the  l4  spot  markets  of  35*45  cents  per  povuad  compares  with  the  1955- 
56  support  price  for  this  quality  of  34.80  cents  per  pound  and  the  1954-55 
season's  average  of  35.02  cents.    Monthly  average  prices  have  been  above  a 
year  earlier  since  January  I956  but  the  differential  hsis  been  narrowing  since 
March.     (See  table  7.) 
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During  the  first  3  weeks  in  August,  the  daily  average  price  for 
Middling, 1- inch  cotton  at  the  ih  spot  markets  averaged  33 •00  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  the  1956-57  loan  rate  of  33.02  cents  per  povmd.    On  August  22, 
this  price  was  33»Ok  cents  per  pound.    The  ik  spot  market  average  price  for 
Middlings  1-inch  cotton  in  August  1955  was  3^*96  cents  per  pound  or  about 
l6  points  above  the  1955-56  support  price. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  mid- July  was  32.36  cents  per 
pound.    This  compares  with  32.29  cents  a  month  earlier  and  32.11  cents  in  mid- 
July  1955*    The  price  was  91  percent  of  parity  in  each  of  these  months.  Dur- 
ing the  1955-56  season  the  mid-month  farm  prices  for  upland  cotton  ranged 
between  a  high  of  33*77  cents  in  September  and  a  low  of  30. 67  cents  per  pound 
in  January.  .The  low  d-uring  the  preceding  season  was  31'^3  cents  per  pound  in 
mid- June  and  the  high  3^.67  cents  in  mid-October. 

Mill  Margins  Increase 
in  July 

A  five  month  decline  in  the  mill  margin  for  the  quantity  of  gray  goods 
obtained  from  a  pound  of  cotton  (average  of  17  constructions)  was  halted  in 
July  1956  as  the  mill  margin  for  that  month  rose  O.38  cents  above  the  June 
level  to  28.92  cents.    In  July  1955  the  mill  margin  was  26.65  cents.    The  in- 
crease in  July  1956  resulted  from  a  smaller  decline  in  the  value  of  the  cloth 
produced  from  a  pound  of  cotton  than  in  the  average  price  of  cotton  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  cloth.    The  average  cotton  price  fell  from  36.69  cents 
in  Jime  1956  to  35 '^6  cents  in  July  as  spot  prices  declined  toward  the  lower 
price  support  level  set  for  the  1956-57  crop  year.    Cloth  value  in  July  1956 
was  64.38  cents,  down  O.85  cents  from  the  June  level  but  1.62  cents  above  last 
July. 

For  the  1955-56  season  as  a  whole,  mill  margins  averaged  29. 6I  cents, 
2.79  cents  above  that  for  195^-55  and  the  highest  since  1952-53 .  (See  table 
8.)  The  higher  average  mill  margin  reflected  a  rise  in  average  fabric  value 
from  62.84  cents  in  195^-55  to  65.68  cents  in  1955-56.  This  was  its  highest 
level  since  1952-53  and  reversed  a  downtrend  in  average  fabric  value  that  had 
been  underway  since  1950-51*  Cotton  prices  averaged  about  the  same  in  1955-56 
as  in  195^-55,  36. 07  cents  compared  with  36. 02  cents. 

Supply  and  Distribution 
of  Linters 

The  supply  of  linters  in  the  United  States  during  the  I956-57  crop  year 
is  estimated  at  about  2.8  million  running  bales,  about  0.6  million  below 
1955-56  and  the  smallest  since  1952-53-    The  indicated  supply  for  1956-57 
includes  a  beginning  carryover  of  about  1.0  million  bales,  production  esti- 
mated at  1.6  million,  and  estimated  imports  of  0.2  million.    In  the  preceding 
season,  beginning  stocks  totaled  1.5  million  bales,  1.7  million  were  produced, 
and  0.2  million  were  imported. 
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Table  8*«  Unfinished  cotton  cloth  prices^  cotton  prices^  and  mill  margins 
on  17  selected  constructions.  United  States,  19U6  to  date  ^ 


Year  t 
beginning  t 
August  t 

Cloth 
prices  2/ 

Cotton 
^      prices  y 

2 

Mill 
J      margins  1^ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

19h6  X 

78»01 

3U.U6 

U3.55 

19U7  t 

91olO 

3U.30 

56.80 

19k8  t 

65.62 

31.78 

33. eu 

19U9  t 

67.13 

31.82 

35.31 

19^0  1 

89o52 

^  U3.51i 

y  ii5.98 

19^1  t 

68o57 

i;0«87 

27.70 

1952  J 

68,33 

36.13 

32.20 

19^3  « 

63«82 

35.12 

28«70 

19$h  t 

62.8U 

360O2 

26.82 

195$  « 

65.68 

36.07 

29.61 

V    The  price  series  were  revised  beginning  with  August  1950«    In  1950  and 
1951  overlapping  data  for  the  original  and  revised  series  show  relatively 
small  differences* 


2/   Average  wholesale  prices  of  17  constructions  of  xmfinished  cloth  quoted 
from  trade  sources.    Prices  per  yard  are  converted  to  the  approximate  value 
of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton,  adjusted  for  salable  waste* 

2/   For  19li6«i;9,  average  prices  in  10  spot  markets  for  the  quality  of  cottcn 
assumed  to  be  used  in  the  17  constructions  of  cloth;  thereafter,  landed  prices 
for  Ife^his  Territory  growths,  even  running  lots,  at  Group  201  (Group  B) 
mill  points o 

h/   Difference  between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices* 

"3/   Average  for  11  months*  • 

Cotton  Division,  AIB 

The  disappearance  of  linters  in  1956-57  is  e:5>ected  to  total  about  the 
same  as  in  1955-56.    Disappearance  of  last  season  was  at  a  record  high  of  2.2 
million  bales,  including  domestic  consxMption  of  about  1.8  million  and 
e^orts  of  oJk  million^ 

If  the  above  estimates  hold,  the  carryover  of  linters  on  Axigust  1,  1957 
will  be  about  0.8  million  bales,  smallest  since  August  1,  1952*    This  will  be 
the  third  year  in  succession  in  which  stocks  were  reducedo 

Linters  Prices 

For  the  1955-56  season  as  a  whole,  average  prices  for  the  various  grades, 
with  the  exception  of  grade  1,  were  below  those  for  195U-55.    Most  of  the 
grades  except  grades  1  and  2  established  new  post-*forld  War  II  lows  in  1955- 
56.    The  average  price  for  grade  2  was  the  lowest  since  the  19U8-U9  season* 
(See  table  9). 
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Prices  for  Purified  Linters 
and  Wood  Pulp 

Prices  for  jjurified  linters  in  June  1956  at  10. 50  cents  per  pound  were 
the  same  as  in  May  and  the  highest  since  January  1955*    Prices  for  the  various 
types  of  dissolving  wood  pulp  have  remained  stahle  since  January  1951  at  11.25 
cents  per  pound  for  the  acetate  and  cupra  grade,  9«75  cents  per  pound  for  the 
high  tenacity  viscose  grade,  and  9*25  cents  for  the  standard  viscose  grade. 

Fibers  Used  in  Textile  Items 

Delivered  to  the  Military  Forces 

As  shown  in  tahle  10  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  in  textile  items  de- 
livered to  the  military  forces  during  April-June  1956  was  the  largest  since 
records  were  hegun  for  the  third  quarter  of  195^*    The  26.1  thoxisand  hales 
used  in  the  April -June  period  compares  with  21.5  thousand  hales  in  the  preced- 
ing quarter  and  the  previous  high  of  23.1  thousand  hales  in  October -December 
195^. 

The  use  of  manmade  fibers  and  wool  in  the  second  quarter  of  1956  de- 
clined from  the  Janiiary -March  period.    However,  the  manmade  fiber  use  in 
January-March  was  a  record  high  and  the  April-June  total  was  the  second  high- 
est reported.    There  have  been  some  slight  revisions  in  the  manmade  fiber 
figures  shown  in  table  10  frcan  those  previously  published.    The  principal 
cotton  and  manmade  fiber  fabrics  delivered  to  the  military  forces  are  shown  in 
tables  11  and  12. 


The  next  issue  of  The  Cotton  Situation 
will  be  released  on  November  27,  1956 
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Table  9«-  Cotton  linters:    Average  prices  per  pound, 
by  grades.  United  States,  by  season  19^5  to  date 


Year 
beginning 


Grades  mostly  felting 


Grades  mostly  chemical 


AugVLSt 

:  1 

:  2 

:       3  : 

k  : 

5  : 

6 

:  7 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

191^5 

:  8.25 

7.25 

6.25 

5.12 

1^.18 

3.78 

3.22 

19U6 

12.95 

11.71 

10.59 

9.30 

8.11.5 

8.22 

8.19 

19^7 

.  11.38 

9.71 

8.1^2 

7.2ii- 

6.01^ 

5.73 

5.68 

19U8 

9.67 

7.89 

6.27 

1^.65 

3.22 

2.85 

2.71 

19if9 

12. 3^^ 

10.1^9 

8.97 

6.76 

4.50 

3.61 

3.50 

1950 

23. k2 

22.00 

19.77 

17.19 

1U.96 

Ik, 19 

14.15 

1951 

IU.69 

12.50 

10.52 

8.93 

7.9^ 

•J,kl 

7.29 

1952 

13.62 

12.00 

10.13 

7.0i^ 

5.11 

^.33 

k,12 

1953  : 

13.10 

10.30 

7.76 

5.29 

3.75 

3.22 

3.15 

I95I+  : 

8.37 

8.17 

6.32 

1^.55 

3.28 

2.77 

2.71 

1955  : 

9.12 

8.06 

6.11 

^.37 

3.27 

2.71 

2.66 

Cotton  Division,  AMS. 


Table  10.-  Cotton,  manmade  fibers  and  wool  used  by  tbe  militeiry 
forces,  United  States,  by  quarters,  July  19^h  to  date 


Year 
and 
quarter 


Quantity 


Cotton 


Manmade 
fibers 


Wool 
clean  basis 


1954 

July-Sept. 
Oct . -Dec . 

1955 

Jan. -Mar . 
Apr .  -  Jxme 
July-Sept . 
Oct .-Dec. 

1956 

Jan. -Mar . 
Apr . -June 


1,000 
bales 

23.0 
23.1 


20.2 

13.7 
12.3 
19. k 


21.5 
26.1 


I,  000 

pounds 

II,  022 
11,095 


9,699 
6,558 
5,918 
9,300 

3l>^75 


10,359 

12,505 


1,000 
pounds 

198 
942 


575 
1,072 
896 
)30 


3 1^73 


1,868 
1,630 


1,000 
pounds 

291 
285 


k2k 
3,321 
2,835 

Sis 


1,231 
632 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Table  1.%^  Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  1923  to  date 


Supply 


Distribution 


Ginnings 


Carry- 
over 
Augo  1 


I,  000 
bales 

1/ 

2,325 
1,556 

I,  610 

3,5U3 
3,762 
2,537 
2,312 

U,530 
6,370 
9,678 
8,165 
7,7Ui 
7,208 
5,U09 
U,U99 

II,  533 
13,033 

10,56U 
12,166 
10,6U0 
10,657 
l0,7Uit 
11,16U 
7,326 
2,530 
3,080 
5,287 

6,8U6 
2,278 
2,789 
5,605 
9,728 

II,  205 
ll;,058 


:  Current  : 
;crop  less: 
: ginnings  t 
tprior  to  : 
sAugust  1 
:of  cur- 
:  rent 
:  season 

I,  000 
bales 

10,106 
13,618 
15,961 
17,707 
12,621 
1U,208 
ll;,U6l 

13,677 
16,622 
12,639 
12,ij.93 
9,372 
10,326 
12,100 
18,109 
1L,U65 

II,  3iU; 

12,266 
10,U93 
12,389 
11,021 

11,791 
8,681 
8,3h6 
11,36U 
1U,321 
15,611 

9,625 
1U,8U8 
1U,778 
15,971 
13,230 
1U,228 
13,U36 


New    *  Net 
crop  'imports' 
prior  * (total 

'  less  'crop 

'exports)* 


to 
*Aug,  1 
*end  of 


*City 


•season  * 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

2/ 

2/ 

22 

272 

162 

303 

U8 

3IU 

16"? 

"^82 

89 

1,21. 

87 

Uli.2 

78 

368 

7 

99 

71 

107 

171 

I2U 

100 

137 

9U 

107 

)4l 

155 

li;3 

2U9 

158 

158 

132 

159 

2 

188 

U9 

252 

107 

168 

U8 

129 

133 

190 

172 

3U3 

19U 

270 

259 

23U 

298 

163 

283 

2U5 

223 

188 

176 

72 

3U6 

193 

388 

11^2 

31U 

1U6 

lao 

lUo 

1^000 

bales 
2/ 


35 
26 
30 
27 

28 
UO 
U2 

U3 
U6 
U7 


Total 

2/ 


Net 
ex- 
ports 


1,000 
bales 
2/ 

12,725 
15,638 
17,933 
21,79U 
16,793 
17,273 
17,219 

18,31U 
23,169 
22,612 
20,89U 
17,317 
17,730 
17,901 
22,92U 
23,268 
2li,568 

23,020 
22,959 
23,305 
21,856 
22,858 
20,359 
16,170 

iu,ia2 

17,892 
21,U53 

16,910 
17,U1U 
18,1U9 
22,lii9 
23,U6li 
26,031 


t 
t 

'  Mill 

*consurap' 

*  tion 
: 


•  De- 

•*stroy- 
'  ed 


1,000 
bales 
2/ 

5,6Ii7 
7,999 
8,0U5 
10,917 
7,529 
8,038 
6,675 

6,757 
8,707 
8,ia8 
7,531 
U,767 
5,971 
5,U33 

3,325 
6,163 

1,112 
1,125 
1,U80 
1,138 
2,007 
3,613 
3,5UU 
1,968 
U,7U8 
5,769 

U,ll7 
5,515 
3,0U8 
3,760 

3,l4li5 
2,229 


I,  000 
bales 

2/ 

5,681 
6,193 

6,U56 
7,190 
6,83U 
7,091 
6,106 

5,263 
U,866 
6,137 
5,700 
5,361 
6,351 
7,950 
5,7U8 
6,858 
7,78U 

9,722 

II,  170 
11,100 

9,9U3 
9,568 
9,163 
10,025 
9,35U 
7,795 
8,851 

10,509 
i/9,196 
i/9,U6l 
8,576 
8,8Ul 
y9,202 


1,000 
bales 
2/ 

20 
26 
50 
70 
20 
18 
25 

28 
62 
30 

ho 

30 
35 
U5 
65 
66 
75 

70 
50 
60 
50 
50 
60 
16 
20 
35 
37 

27 
35 

50 
75 
60 


Totals  were  made  before  d&ta  wers  rovinded  to  thousaiidB* 
Ruxming  bales  except  "Net  inqporta"  lAidi  i«  in  bal«8  of  500  pounds  •ach« 
Adjusted  to  period  August  1-July  3I, 

Prelininary.    Excess  of  reported  1955-56  supply  orer  distribution 
is''5U2,000  bales. 


I 


Total 


I,  000 

bales 
2/ 

II,  3U8 
1U,218 
1U,551 
18,177 
lit,  383 
15,1U7 
12,806 

12,OU8 
13,^35 
li*,585 
13,271 
10,158 
12,357 
13,U28 

11,  U08 
10,2U9 
ll;,022 

10,90li 
12,3li5 
12,6UO 
11,131 
11,625 
12,836 
13,585 
n,3U2 
12,578 
1U,657 

1U,653 
lli,7U6 
12,559 

12,  Uli 


Table  1  of  Annual  Report  of  the  Burwau  of  the  Csnsus  "Cotton  Production  and 
Distribution"  except  for  1955  and  1956  idxich  are  from  subsecpiwit  Census  Reports. 
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Table  15       Production  of  cotton  by  regions.  United  States,  1930  to  date 


GinninRS 


Percentage  of  U,  S<»  crop 


West 

y 


.South-  .  Delta  \  South-! 
west    'states  ,  east 


United: 
States s  West 
total  :  1/ 


•South-  *  Delta 

X  4.  Jc 


west 
2/ 


States 


1,000 
bales 

500 

lb. 
gr»  wti 


519 
393 
270 
U07 
i466 
Uli9 
lUx 
1,21U 
716 
7U7 

868 
691 
706 
580 
579 
576 
758 
1,185 
1,532 
2,087 

1,639 

2,8ia 

3,096 
3,165 
2,71U 
2,199 
2,1*35 


South- 
east 


1,000 

1,000 

i^oon 

bales 

bflT  p*> 

.  %jm  ,1  ^0 

Hfll  AS 

500 

500 

^00 

Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

Ibo 

gr,  wt. 

gr,  wt. 

gr»  wt» 

gTo  Wt» 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

k.891 

'+,7 

1, 
u 

oA 
<:0 

35 

6.581 

^-lii^l 

-?,'4-vJ- 

17  no7 

0 
c 

32 

27 

0 

30 

25 

•5 

III. 

27 

2.722 

3 -291 

P 

9ft 

•3). 

3.162 

I"? 

33 

ii.708 

"5.708 

96 

•3ft 

30 

^  991 

0,  ( op 

0 

30 

27 

3,6U9 

li,555 

3,007 

11,9U3 

6 

31 

38 

25 

3,372 

U,626 

3,052 

11,817 

6 

29 

39 

26 

li-l  oil 

12  ci66 

7 

■J3 

oft 

■?  ■^TO 

9  )ii  7 

in  7)1)1 

0 

■31 

UU 

23 

"5  7ii6 

J,  1  UO 

088 

19  ft17 
J.<:,OXf 

0 

90 

uu 

L  )i88 

1  "^ft 

11  )i'?7 

9ft 

iy 

oft 

■?  280 

)i.92)i 

J, 

97 

9ft 
cO 

2,079 

3,635 

2,716 

9.015 

7 

23 

Uo 

30 

1,931 

3,li01 

2,539 

8,6U0 

9 

22 

39 

30 

3,767 

U,180 

2,716 

11,860 

10 

32 

35 

23 

3,527 

6,266 

3,536 

111,  877 

10 

2U 

U2 

2U 

6,650 

U,86U 

2,512 

16,128 

13 

la 

30 

16 

3,188 

3,511 

1,667 

10,0lU 

26 

32 

35 

17 

U,536 

i;,U60 

3,30U 

I5,li;9 

19 

30 

29 

22 

U,072 

5,060 

2,901 

15,139 

21 

27 

33 

19 

U,75U 

5,63U 

2,899 

16,)465 

19 

29 

3U 

18 

U,233 

U,U92 

2,2U0 

13,696 

20 

31 

33 

16 

h,502 

5,301 

2,705 

Hi,  7  21 

15 

31 

36 

18 

U,ooo 

U,790 

2,313 

13,552 

18 

30 

35 

17 

V   Vfest  inclTidas  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico* 
y   Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

1/   Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana* 
^   Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina^  Qeorgia^ 
Florida  and  Alabama. 

^    Includes  other  States* 

%/   Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  August  8,  1956* 
Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board* 
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Table  l6,-  Cotton;    Harvested  acreage  by  regions  and  each  region  as  a  percentage 
of  total  harvested  acreage.  United  States,  1930  to  date 


• 
• 
• 

West 

•  * 

,    Southwest  , 

Delta 

I    Southeast  I 

others  \ 

• 

y 

•  • 

;    V  ; 

5/  ; 

Crop 
year 
begin- 
ning 
Augo  1 


Total 


1,000  Per-  1,000 
acres    cent  acres 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


608 

li93 
3U8 

U68 
692 
1,078 

636 
608 

67^ 
719 
756 
601 
559 
587 
622 
922 
l,29li 
1,610 

1,026 
2,178 
2,355 
2,3ii5 
1,507 
1*285 
1,330 


1.U 
1.3 

1,0 

1.5 
1<,7 
1.7 
2,3 
3o2 
2.6 
2  06 

2,8 
3.2 
3o3 
2o8 
2.8 

3.U 
3.5 
U.3 
5.6 

5o9 

5.8 
8*1 
9.1 
9.6 
7.8 
7.6 
6«0 


20,067 
18,130 
l6,iiU2 
13,929 
12,71x1; 
12,975 
13,81i8 
11;,  911 
10,ia;0 
10,301; 

10,29U 
9,376 
9,829 
9,280 
8,1;30 
6,885 
7,020 
9,i;72 
9,638 

12,i;00 

7,195 
13,335 
11,920 
9,920 
8,660 
7,690 
7,668 


1;7.3 

1;6.8 

U5.7 
U7.U 
U7.U 
1;7.2 
16,6 
10;.  3 
i;3.1 
U3.3 

U3.I 
1;2.2 
U3.5 
l;2o9 
1;3.0 
UO.U 
39.9 

1;2.1 
U5.1 

Ul.9 
1+9.U 
i;6.0 
UO.S 
i;5.0 

U5.U 
U6.U 


11,105 
io,52U 

10,331 
7,896 
6,961 
7,211; 
8,096 
9,267 
6,867 
6,869 

6,811; 

6,U93 
6,198 
6,1;18 
6,011; 
5,310 
5,586 
6,372 
7,130 
7,755 

5,i;80 
6,635 
6,621 
7,015 
5,U;6 

m 


26,2 
27.2 
28,8 
26,9 
25.9 
26.2 
27.2 
27.6 
28.3 
2808 

28,6 
29.2 
28,8 
29.7 
30,7 
3I.U 
31.8 
29.9 
31.1 
28,3 

30.7 
2U.6 

25.5 
28,8 

28o3 
28«0 
27a 


10,611; 
9,539 
8,7149 
7,088 
6,680 
6,831 
7,09U 
8,337 
6,283 
6,00k 

6,056 
5,628 
5,U97 
5,29U 
U,597 
U,20l 
l;,3l;2 
l;,5i;8 
1;,831 
5,653 

3,829 
U,785 
5,011 

5,0i;6 

3,623 
3,206 
3,0U8 


Per- 
cent 

25.1 
2U06 
2U.1; 
2l;.l 
2l;,9 
2U,8 
23.8 
2l;.8 
25.9 
25.2 

25.U 
25,3 
2i;.3 
2l;.5 
23.1; 
2l;.7 
2li,7 
21.3 
21.1 
20,6 

21.5 

17.8 

19.3 
20.7 
18.8 

18.9 

I8ji 


1,000 
acres 

20 
18 
21 
27 
32 
21 
25 
30 
20 
20 

22 
20 
22 
17 
17 
16 
11; 
16 
16 
21 

13 
16 
11; 
15 
15 
12 
12 


Per- 
cent 

y 

Ool 

.1 

,1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 

ol 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
,1 

.1 

cl 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
•1 


1,000 
acres 

i;2,lM 
38,70U 
35,891 
29,383 
■26,866 
27,509 
29,755 
33,623 
2U,2l48 
23,805 

23,861 
22,236 
22,602 
21,610 
19,617 
17,029 
17,58U 
21,330 
22,911 
27,U39 

17,8U3 
26,9l;9 
25,921 
2l;,3i;l 
19,251 
16,928 
16,527 


"y    Incl\uie8  California,  Arizona,  and  New  MexLeo. 
2/    Includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

y  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

U/    Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

^    ]jicludes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucl^  and 
Nevada. 

6/   Less  than  0.05  percent. 

7/    Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of 
August  8,  1956. 

Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  17«-  CCC  stocks  of  cotton.  United  States,  1955-56 


Date 

*  Total 

*  Owned 

t  1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

1955 

July  29 

X  8,133 

oAo 

6,362 

Aug,  5 

:  8,129 

6,362 

12 

0,301 

19 

:  0,119 

6,361 

25 

:  0,129 

A  oAl 

6,361 

A  oAl 
6,361 

Septo  1 

ft    T  ).A 

9 

:  o,15o 

6,330 

lo 

I  o,i:uo 

A  ooA 
0,33c 

23 

t      0 , 301 
J  o,U3o 

A  0  oA 
0,330 

30 

A    0  07 

Octo  7 

:  o,oOo 
:  0,030 

6,333 

Z  00*7 

6,327 

Hi 

21 

:  9,173 

A  007 
A  OOA 

on 

J  7,!??o 

Novo  U 

J  9,973 

7   0  01 
J  ,731 

10 

7    0  OT 
7,931 

10 

7  000 

(  ,9o 

25 

:  11,U13 

7  oi  0 

/  ,7-1-9 

'Dec»  2 

7  0  oA 

y 

.       10  OQO 

7  OOA 
1  ,730 

lo 

J  l<:,oUo 

7    Q  Ot 

(,93b 

23 

:  13,230 
»  13,U77 

7,930 

30 

7,922 

Jano  o 

:  13,727 

7,922 

13 

:  1U,126 

7,903 

20 

:  1U,2U3 

7,768 

27 

:  114,079 

Febo  3 

}    111,  000 

7,278 

10 

:  13,910 

7,129 

17 

J  13,89U 

7,117 

2U 

:  13,763 

7,021i 

Mar,  2 

TO  l.Al, 

:  l3,Uou 

A  At  0 
0,019 

9 

:  13,U01 

A  At  R 
6,0lo 

16 

»  13,3U2 

A  At  A 
6,015 

23 

:  13,298 

6,816 

A  At  c; 

5,01i> 

30 

:  13,273 

Apr,  6 

t  13,2U6 

A  At  c; 
6,015 

13 

:  I3,<iuu 

A  AT  li 
O,01U 

20 

t  13,229 

6,811; 

27 

:  13,202 

A  Aha 
0 ,  OUU 

May  U 

J  13,199 

A  Ar\n 
O,0UU 

11 

:  12,95U 

A  c;7A 
6,5(6 

18 

:  12,913 

6,576 

25 

:  12,852 

6,571 
U/6,5U2 

June  1 

:  12,777 

Q 

0 

:  12,737 

A  i;i.A 
5,5uU 

15 

I  12,705 

6,539 

22 

»  11,117 

U,972 
l4/i^,311 

29 

t  10,U40 
:  10,U3U 

July  6 

U,311 

13 

:  10,03ij 

3,917 

20 

:  10,028 
:  9,876 

3,917 

27 

3,780 

Aug.  3 

:  5/9,875 

3,780 

10 

:  579,761 

3,662 

Upland 
Collateral  on  loans s 


195U 


1955 


Total 


Extra-long 

staple  1/ 

t  Secre- 

t  tary's 

t  Owned 

:    1955  . 

1 V  UcUL 

t  account  i 

:    loan  . 

1,'JUU 

1  AAA 
l^UVJU 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

or\ 
30 

T  AA 
lUU 



130 

3^ 

T  AA 

130 

3^ 

00 

129 

3^ 

75 

125 

on 
3U 

70 

125 

OA 

3U 

75 

125 

on 
3U 

7IX 

••«••• 

12li 

on 
3U 

7U 

MWW 

I2U 

on 

oil 
74 

12U 

OA 

oil 

9U 

MM 

12U 

OA 

oil 
7U 

— 

12li 

on 
3U 

oil 

7tX 

12li 

OA 
30 

Ql. 



12U 

30 

Ql. 

12li 

OA 

3U 

oil 
7U 

3/ 

12U 

OA 

00 
73 

si 

123 

30 

2 

125 

OA 
30 

QO 

u 

127 

30 

Q  0 
73 

5 

128 

30 

QO 

73 

7 

130 

30 

00 
73 

10 

133 

OA 

30 

0  0 
73 

12 

135 

OA 
30 

00 
73 

13 

136 

OA 

30 

00 

93 

13 

136 

OA 

30 

Q  0 
73 

19 

IU2 

oA 

do 

00 
73 

20 

lUl 

oA 

2o 

72 

20 

liiO 

0  A 

2o 

oo 

91 

20 

139 

oA 
2o 

OA 

90 

21 

139 

lA 

25 

AQ 

09 

20 

135 

25 

AA 
00 

19 

132 

do 

7ft 
(0 

19 

122 

25 

7l. 

7u 

17 

116 

fit 

25 

7l. 

7U 

16 

315 

25 

7U 

15 

lUi 

<:5 

7l. 
(U 

lU 

113 

25 

7l. 

7U 

13 

112 

25 

0 

73 

13 

111 

79 
1  ^ 

12 

109 

25 

7T 

11 

107 

25 

'JA 

70 

10 

105 

0I 

2U 

AA 
50 

10 

102 

0  0 

23 

Ao 
0^ 

9 

9U 

23 

55 

9 

87 

19 

7 

70 

17 

Uo 

6 

63 

17 

Uo 

5 

62 

17 

39 

5 

61 

1? 

37 

li 

58 

17 

37 

U 

58 

17 

ij/38 

li 

59 

17 

36 

if 

57 

17 

22 

h 

1^3 

17 

21 

h 

U2 

17 

21 

ii2 

1,000 

bales 

1,6U1 
1,637 
1,632 
1,628 
1,628 
1,626 
1,625 
1,622 
1,622 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,619 
1,618 


1,000 

bales 


% 

15 
3U 
71 
12U 
217 
355 
529 
767 
1,103 
1,U88 
1,918 
2,352 
2,893 
3,367 
3,81ili 
U,326 
U,778 
5,165 

5,  U19 
5,669 
6,081 
6,33U 

6,  U99 
6,583 
6,6U2 
6,6U2 
6,607 
6,5U3 
6,U67 
6,lill 
6,368 
6,3U5 
6,319 
6,315 
6,306 
6,295 
6,29U 
6,276 
6,2U3 
6,19U 
6,165 
6,13U 
6,10U 
6,081i 
6,071 
6,065 
6,058 
6,054 
6,053 
6,052 
6.051 


I,  000 

bales 

8,003 
7,999 
7,993 
7,99li 
8,00U 
8,021 
8,03)4 
8,08U 
8,177 
8,312 

8,  U82 
8,71U 
9,Oli9 

9,  U32 
9,8U9 

10,283 
10,816 

II,  286 
11,780 
12,262 
12,713 
13,095 

i3,3ia 
13,591 

13,98U 
1U,102 
13,939 
13,861 
13,771 
13,759 
13,631 
13,362 
13,285 
13,227 
13,l8ii 
13,160 
13,13U 
13,129 
13,120 
13,095 
13,09U 
12,852 
12,819 
12,765 
12,707 
12,67li 
12,6U3 
11,056 
10,382 
10,376 
9,975 
9,971 
9,833 
5/9,833 
6/9,719 


1/  Includes  An^rican-Egyptian, 
500  bales,    y  Adjusted.    ^  Inc 
proximately  5,000  bales  of  I956 
Ccsamodiiy  Credit  Corporation. 


Sealand  and  Sea  Island.    2/  Includes  "set-aside." 
ludes  approximately  1,000  bales  of  1956  crop  cotton, 
crop  cotton. 


^  Less  thain 
6/  Includes  ap- 
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Table  I9.-  Cotton:    Exports,  by  staple  length  and  by  coiintries  of  destination 
United  States,  June  1956  and  cumulative  totals  since  August  1,  1955 


June  1956 


Country 
of 

destination 

':  1-1/8 
: inches 
:  and 
:  over 

: 

1  inch 

to 
1-1/8 
inches 

UncLsr  ' 
1  inch  ; 

: Running  Running 
:  hales  bales 

n '  "  ' ' '  '  ^ 

bales 

Europe : 

1  OSU 

Austria 

582 

535 

Belgium  and 

832 

jjUxemuou-c  g 

10 

10 

0 

SOQ 

Eire 

0 

116 

0 

Fxnland 

0 

1,000 

A 

France 

1,523 

2,3*^5 

Gennany  (West) 

x,o>x 

P  k88 

Greece 

0 

0 

'J 

1  02Q 

^  585 

8  12s 

Netherlands 

67  S 

0 

15 

Norway 

0 

0 

0 

Portugal- 

0 

1,061 

Spain 

0  km 

n 

1,700 

Sveden  : 

569 

Switzerland  ; 

218 

0 

0 

Trieste  ; 

0 

XUvJ 

Yugoslavia 

1  7QS 

12 

S7k 

Other  : 

0 

0 

Total  Europe  ■ 

1  f>  7hf> 

QS7 

PQ  k'^Q 

Other  Countries:  ; 

Canaxia  : 

0 

1,870 

Colcmbia 

508 

n 

isoxivia 

0 

227 

0 

onixe 

0 

0 

0 

India 

14-20 

0 

0 

Pakistan 

0 

0 

0 

Indonesia 

0 

800 

Korea 

297 

2,043 

28,257 

Hong  Kong 

0 

0 

7,556 

Taiwan 

0 

0 

lv,656 

Japan 

9U6 

U8,33i^ 

PI 

Australia 

0 

797 

3,206 

French  Morocco 

0 

675 

0 

Union  of  South 

1,238 

Africa 

0 

0 

Other 

:  160 

3,888 

1,070 

World  total 

'.  18,935 

83,099 

135,688 

Total 


Cuimilative  totals  since  August  1,  1955 


1-1/8 
inches 
and 
over 
1/ 


1  inch 

to 
1-1/8 
inches 


Under 
1  inch 


Total 


R\anning 
bales 


11,722 
1,891 

1,590 
519 
116 
1,000 
7,^13 
1^,555 
0 

12,739 
690 
0 

1,061 
11,101 
72I+ 
218 
100 

1^,703 

0 


Running  Running  Running 
bales         bales  bales 


6,920 
Qlk 
227 
0 
420 
0 
800 
30,597 
7,556 
4,656 
104,496 
4,003 
675 

1,238 
5,118 


6,842 
1,085 

411 
10 
0 
0 

26,099 
16,931 
3,125 
4,387 
4,302 
0 
0 

88,115 
13 

2,939 
0 

4,287 

1,000 


26,308 

7,148 
5,4o4 

0 

327 
15,589 
71,466 
20,432 
0 

42,198 
585 

0 

298 
42,855 
2,366 
7,3i^6 

600 

73,118 
0 


88,157 
8,230 

8,538 
2,588 
1,676 
0 

70,646 
27,434 
0 

50,6o4 
1,545 
200 
3,250 
5,356 
6,850 
2,316 
585 
16,478 
0 


i^,359 
1,359 

0 

1,268 
6,472 
17,375 
0 

297 
0 
60 
8,121 
703 
0 

0 

893 


36,901 

24,460 
11,604 
11,672 
1,546 
0 

13,560 
6,066 
'  634 
1,544 
404,695 

10,468 
2,130 

0 

26,104 


26,872 
7*^5 
293 
100 

300 

0 

15i^ 
110,286 
38,751 
117,911 
383,285 
15,020 
3,209 

7,064 
13,578 


Running 
bales 


121,307 
16,463 

li^,353 

2,598 

2,003 
15,589 
168,211 
64,797 

3,125 
97,189 

6,432 
200 

3,548 
136,326 

9,229 
12,601 

1,185 
93,883 

1,000 


70,142    159,546     3l6,o4o      294,453  770,039 


68,132 
26,564 
11,897 
13,o4o 
8,318 
17,375 
13,71^^ 
116,649 
39,385 
119,515 
796,101 
26,191 
5,339 

7,064 
1*0,575 


1,012,021  2,079,898 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  21.-  CCC  schedxile  of  loan  rates  for  eligible  qualities  of  1956-crop  Amerlcan-Egyptleui  cotton 


(Net  weight) 


(staple 

length  (inches)) 

Grade 

  ■  --yn  . 

1-3/0 

1-7/16 

:  1-1/2 

and  longer 

Ariz .  and  : 

N.  Mex. 

:      Ariz,  and        :         N.  Mex. 

:     Ariz,  and 

:         N.  Mex. 

Calif .  : 

and  Tex. 

:  Calif. 

:         and  Tex. 

:  Calif. 

:         and  Tex. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

50-97 

57.37 

60.02 

60.42 

61.37 

61.77 

2 

55-97 

56.37 

59.12 

59.52 

60.52 

60.92 

5 

57.47 

57.87 

59.37 

59-77 

h 

50.1+2 

50.82 

53.87 

5^^.27 

55.82 

56.22 

5 

44.92 

45.32 

48.32 

48.72 

50.12 

50.52 

6 

39.07 

39.47 

42.07 

42.47 

44.42 

44.82 

7 

35-27 

35.67 

37.97 

38.37 

40.32 

40.72 

8 

31.22 

31.62 

33.87 

3^.27 

35.92 

36.32 

9 

27-22 

27.62 

29.82 

30.22 

31.87 

32.27 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Table  22.-  CCC  schedule  of  loan  rates  for  eligible  qualities  of  1956-crop  Sea  Island  and  Sealand  cotton 


(Net  weight) 


Grade 

(Staple  length  (inches)) 

1-3/8 

;               1-7/16  ; 

1-1/2  and  longer 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 

5^.17 

57.02 

58.32 

1-1/2 

53.22 

56.17 

57.52 

2 

51.77 

54.62 

56.42 

2-1/2 

47.92 

51.22 

53.07 

3 

42.72 

47.67 

3-1/2 

37.22 

40.07 

42.27 

4 

33-62 

36.17 

38.42 

4-1/2 

29.82 

32.27 

34.22 

5 

25.97 

28.47 

30.42 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Table  23.-  Cataloged  stocks  of  CCC  Upland  cotton,  by  grade  and  staple.  United  States,  August  1,  I956 


Grade 

13/16" 

':  7/8" 

29/32" 

15/16" 

31/32" 

:  1" 

1-1/32" 

1-1/16" 

1-3/32" 

1-1/8" 
and 

•  All 

•  lengths 

longer 

Ruiming 

Running 

Ptunning 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

White 

12,088 

G.  M. 

53 

101 

75 

152 

276 

376 

890 

1,570 
73,316 

1,263 

7,332 

S.  M. 

4,312 

5,808 

4,020 

3,824 

4,802 

9,236 

42,504 

32,018 

95,002 

274,842 

M.  : 

16,565 

26,581 

30,123 
55,638 

50,270 

8l,Ol4 
89,987 

164,125 

411,649 

479,051 

155,017 
36,250 

107,620 

1,522,015 
917,542 

S.  L.  M. 

22,424 

58,661 

65,164 

188,595 
49, 39^^ 

266,518 

104, 4l6 

29,889 

L.  M. 

10,066 

1^^,585 

63,325 

67,367 

40,796 

46,193 

15,372 

2,868 
249 

2,720 

312,686 
52,633 

S.  G.  0. 

1,749 

8,299 

9,831 

12,622 

6,343 

8,867 

3,249 

1,302 

122 

G.  0. 

370 

1,214 

481 

645 

212 

689 

2l4 

101 

19 

21 

3,966 

Spotted 

280 

3,140 
91,420 

G.  M. 

212 

564 

473 

381 

527 

255 

226 

112 

no 

S.  M. 

13,016 

24,663 

17,959 

13,^+56 

6,496 

4,151 

3,916 

4,218 

2,371 
1,208 

1,174 

M. 

24,242 

62,379 

31+,  393 

18,055 

4,78^ 

4,859 

3,180 

2,658 

540 

156,298 

S.  L.  M. 

12,657 

58,151 

45,198 

24,369 

4,432 

5,270 
1,53^+ 

1,211 
169 

247 

169 

153,378 

L.  M. 

1,576 

^,991 

2,272 

3,525 

586 

308 

44 

21 

15,026 

Tinged 

5 

242 

G.  M. 

107 

103 

17 

6 

2 

2 

S.  M. 

641 

1,500 

670 

214 

25 

25 

19 

13 

1 

5,108 
3,098 

M. 

765 

1,297 

590 

282 

50 

57 

42 

14 

1 

S.  L.  M. 

152 

8 

76 

36 

63 

16 

21 

4 

4 

372 

L.  M. 

21 

1 

16 

10 

5 

3 

64 

Stained 

G.  M. 

S.  M. 

1 

1 

2 

M. 

4 

3 

7 

Gray 
G.  M. 

3h 

13 

135 

3 

9 

21 

23 

29 

3 

S.  M. 

i  "38 

106 

50 

112 

131 

168 

128 

149 

92 

86 

1,060 

M. 

:  63 

112 

72 

187 

258 

254 

160 

84 

96 

41 

1,327 

S.  L.  M. 

239 

272 

123 

196 

137 

236 

43 

42 

23 

25 

1,336 

Below  grade 

1 

1 

1 

3 

All  grades 

:  109,261 

269,492 

265,347 

260,915 

240,905 

438,140 

780,954 

684,004 

231,885 

244,885 

3,525,788 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Cotton  Division. 
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